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According to Professor Barthold, the MS. was evidently purchased from a
Jewish dealer, because the pagination of the second volume is in the Jewish
fashion.1

The Kitob4-Nadiri9 consisting of 327 folios or 654 pages, begins with an
account of the assembly on the Mughan plain and Nadir's coronation there in
1736, and, after describing his Bakhtiari, Afghan, Indian, Turkistan and
Daghistan campaigns and the viceroyalty of Rida Quli Mirza, concludes when
he was about to attack the Turks in the spring of 1743.

The Nadir-Nama, which contains 251 folios or 502 pages, begins where the
preceding volume left off; it records Nadir's Mesopotamia!! campaign, the
revolts in Khwarizm, Pars (Taqi Khan's rebellion) and Astarabad, the assembly
of the 'idama at Najaf, the concluding stage of the Turkish war, the change in
Nadir's health and mental condition, his appalling cruelties, Behbud Khan's,
expedition to Samarqand, the Sistan rebellion and the defection and revolt
of 'AH Quli Khan, and, lastly, the murder of Nadir and his sons in 1747.

The outline of Muhammad Kazim's life given above will show that he was
well qualified to record events in Khurasan, Turkistan, Transoxiana and (for
a short while only) in Adharbaijan. Professor Barthold has expressed the
view that his history of Nadir's reign would surpass all other sources, not
excepting Mirza Mahdi's official biography.2 With all due deference to
Professor Barthold, I cannot but feel that this statement goes rather too far.
Some of Muhammad Ka?im's work is unquestionably of the greatest value
and interest, but the fact remains that the quality of the whole is unequal
When describing events of which he had first-hand or even second-hand
information, he often throws a flood of Hght upon points that other writers
have left obscure, such, for example, as the behaviour of Rida QuH Mirza
during his vice-royalty and the reasons for his disgrace, and the murder of
the ex-Shah Tahmasp and his two sons. On the other hand, his treatment
of events that had occurred at a considerable distance frequently leaves a
great deal to be desired. His account of Nadir's Indian campaign is in-
accurate and, in places, fantastic; as he did not get nearer to India than
Herat, he must have gleaned all his data from officers and men of his acquaint-
ance, and his version of what happened is therefore of the " camp-fire "
variety. As Sir Jadunath Sarkar has well put it in a letter to me, tins part
of Muhammad Kazim's book shows us " Clio en deshabilU, while the Muse of
History appears in her stiff official robes in the pages of Mahdi." In regard
to occurrences in the Persian Gulf and Daghistan, Muhammad Kazim is often
very inaccurate. Further, his work suffers from the fact that it contains*
but few dates (a number of these, moreover, are incorrect), and the arrangement
of the subject matter is at times haphazard and therefore difficult to follow.,
Lastly (but this not Muhammad Ka?im's fault), Ms first volume is missing.
After a careful weighing of the merits and demerits of the two works, I have
decided in favour of the Ta'rikhri-Nadiri, though I fully admit that in certain,
respects the Kitab-i-Nadiri and its continuation are superior.

1 See Professor Barthold's article 0 nekotonkh vostoknikh rukopisyakh. in the Izvestiva Akademiva
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1 Barthold, op, dt., p. 927.